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THE four articles in the March issue of 

The Cambridge Journal deal with 
human achievement and failure. Professor 
Graham Hough suggests, in his study of 
Yeats, that the poet’s greatness depends in 
part upon his ideas, which are ‘less arbitrary, 
fantastic, or merely absurd’ than is gener- 
ally supposed. Yeats has to be compared to 
seventeenth-century poets, Donne in par- 
ticular, for the texture of his mental 
processes to be appreciated. Just as con- 
temporary scientific discoveries upset 
Donne’s scholastic view of the nature of 
things, so the work of the Victorian scientists 
(and his father’s scepticism) kept Yeats from 
accepting orthodox religion. Both men built 
up an explanation of life for themselves; 
both had what seems to a modern rationalist 
an immaturity of mind which came from 
their being born too late to accept the 
orthodox beliefs of one age, perhaps too 
early for those of the next. This fate seems 
to have overtaken Croce also, according to 
D. Mack Smith, who examines the success- 
ful philosopher’s failure as a politician: he 
was too young to inherit Cavour’s militant 
defence of Liberalism, too old to realise the 
menace inherent in youthful and developed 
in later fascism. R. R. Bolgar shows how 
Victor Cousin, who ended his days in retire- 
ment, obscurity and apparent failure, was 
largely responsible for the subsequent suc- 
cess of his plans and ideas for the reform of 
French education in the nineteenth century. 
Anders Sdérensen Vedel was, on the other 
hand, a romantic failure in the grand 
manner. Though previously successful, both 
4 scholar and courtier, when he came to 
write the history of Denmark, of which he 
had for long dreamed and for which he had 
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drawn up such advanced plans, he failed in 
its execution. He was removed from his post 
as Historiographer Royal, after fifteen years 
had brought no sign of his magnum opus, 
and almost annually from his retirement in 
Lilliebjerget he announced the appearance of 
the history—a moving story, picturesquely 
told by Henry Steel Commager. All four 
essays convey refreshing pictures of men 
possessing imagination and ability; whether 
they personally achieved their dreams or not 
is immaterial. The world has always need of 
men of vision. 


JN The Genealogists’ Magazine for March 

Mr. Collins Baker continues to occupy 
the front seat, with a second instalment of 
the record of domestic events in the Brydges 
(Dukes of Chandos) family. It is made 
much more valuable by the careful way in 
which most of the persons mentioned are 
identified in footnotes, of which there are 
over a hundred for eleven pages of text. 
This record will be concluded in the next 
issue. Mr. Frederick Burgess, who is making 
a special study of English gravestones of 
the post-Reformation period, tells us in a 
lecture printed here of various oddities in 
design and inscription he has noted during 
his fifteen years close attention to his subject, 
which is intended to result in a comprehen- 
sive treatise. Some descendants of the 
founders of Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
are very briefly enumerated by Mr. Jeffcock. 
The end features show how the Society con- 
tinues steadily to accumulate a rich store of 
printed and manuscript material to assist the 
student of family history. 


HE letters and other documents collected 
mainly by Lord Houghton when he was 
writing the life and editing the poems of 
Keats are now in the Harvard University 
Library, along with Amy Lowell’s fine 
collection of Keatsiana. Besides these the 
Pierpont Morgan Library of New York 
deposited at Harvard for several months its 
celebrated scrapbook of Keatsiana—letters, 
poems, notes—compiled by Richard Wood- 
house. From these three sources 352 separate 
documents have been printed in ‘ The Keats 
Circle: Letters and Papers 1816-1878,’ 
edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. The book 
is in two volumes published by the Harvard 
University Press in America and by the 
Oxford University Press here. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





NARRATIVE OF SIR JOHN 
FALCONER II’s ANCESTORS, AND OF 
THE ENQUIRY INTO THE AFFAIRS 
OF THE MINT AS AFFECTING HIM 

(See cxciii. 446) 


AFTER the death of Hen 4 K of France 

Louis 13 succeeding in ye year 1610 in 
whose Reigne ye Hugonots in France were 
grievously persecuted so that of them as 
were able to save ymselves by flight wer not 
negligent in taking all the opportunities they 
could to preserve themselves from ye rage 
of so hot a persecution and yrfor did retire 
from their native country to ye remotest pts 
belonging to any protestant princes in 
Europ for sanctuary and refuge and amongst 
ye rest Monsiour Nicholas Briot a gentleman 
weel borne in France and grandfather to 
ye late St John Falconer Master of his Maties 
Mint came over to England and was pre- 
ferred by K.C. IL, he having justly ye 
Reputd.ne of on of ye most known and 
experienced in Mint affairs and on of ye 
gratest Artists in his adge to be Graver of 
the Mint of England in Anno 1626 and did 
continow in that Statne untill Ann: 1633 
That he was sent down to Scotland to pre- 
pare and Coyne ye Coronatne peeces for ye 
Coronatne of K.C. I And therafter George 
Foules Mr of ye Mint dying in 1634 The 
said Mr. Briot was sent down againe and 
placed by his Matie Mr. of ye Mint 1635, 
and did accordingly exerce. ye said office 
holly until ye year 1637 att qch tyme Sr John 
Falconer ye laite St Jons Father being a 
suiter to and Marying Mr. Nicholas 
Abrioats daughter who did procure to him- 
selfe a new gifte and did conjoyn St John 
his sone in law in ye office wt him and yr- 
after he being called to England by his 
Maties command when he served wt grate 
faithfulness and constancie and in ye tyme 
of ye rebellion ventured to carry ye punches 
and other Instrumts for coyning by his 
Maties mandat turst up in sadles and oyr 
wayes privatly at ye hazard of his life to his 
Armies and after ye Kings murder dyed wt 
greif having left and resigned his office to 
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his sone in law Taking his promise if he 
intended to joyn any wt him in ye office 
it should be on of his grandchildren And 
from ye death of Mr. Abriot to ye Restor, 
of K C., 24 Sr John Falconar his sone jn 
law had still ye office but was obleiged to 
retire to ye country in ye tyme of Cromnels 
usurpatn when he suffered great losses by ye 
Insolencies of ye Rebells yn in Scotland, 
never acknowledging their authority but 
leiving privatly till ye Kings Restor:, 1660 
At qch tyme ye King granted him a new 
patent and he continowed in ye office till 
his death An: 1671. At qch tyme ye laite 
Sr John his sone entred Mr. of ye Mint and 
had ye gift renued in his own name and did 
exerce in his office untill ye year 1682 at 
qch tyme ye Mint was stopt And at yt tyme 
did arise such mistakes betwixt the Earl of 
Aberdeen then Chancellor? and my Lord 
Lauderdale gent of ye Mint that Aberdeen 
did apply himselfe wt all ye industry imagin- 
able to out my Lo: Lauderdaill from having 
any publick trust or office and for yt end 
did pcure a comission dated 29 Appr. 1682 
to so many Commissioners as ar therein 
named, to examine all Maters relating to ye 
Mint and to give their report theranent to 
his Matie and after they had fully searched 
and made al ye inquiry they could in finding 
out any abuses or malversatns (by ye 
Registers of ye Mint qch were exhibited to 
them) or qch they judged ye officers of ye 
Mint to be guilty of—Yet notwithstanding 
all ye search and scruttany was made by 
them of all ye Regrs exhibited they could 
make no report to his Matie K.C. 24. of any 
malversion and my L. Aberdeen being frus- 
trat in his expectation by finding this not to 
succed did fall upon oyr methods to begate 
differences and jealousies amongst ye officers 
themselves namlie betwixt ye Genall and 
Master and for that end did apply himself 
to St John Falconar both in private, in 
Aberdeen’s own house, and mor secretly in 
his closet, and there after a long discourse 
stufft wt many kind and faire promises he 
did insinuat so as if wold discover and 
declare if there were any abuses in ye Mint 
occasioned either by ye neglect of ye Genll 
or ye fault of any oyr officers, that in doing 
of it he wold doe ye King good service and 
give him matter to make agst my L. Lauder- 
dale and lykewayes assured him yt he had 


‘ George Gordon, Ist Earl of Aberdeen (D.N.B. 
xxii. 196). 
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power from ye K to signifie to him an 
Ingeneuous confession of all he knew in ye 
matter his being still continowed in his 
office and be preserved both in his estate and 
person from the consequences of a pursuit 
if it should happen to arise upon a plaine 
and free discoverey and that he did confirme 
wt many asseveratns and his giving ye public 
faith as being a Minister in ye highest 
statne in this Kingdome. but qn he saw after 
many solicitatnes and frequent meetings he 
could not prevaill wt Sr John himself he 
thought fit to employ some oyts whom he 
judged might have greater influence than 
he a. And for that end other thrie wt him- 
slfe of ye greatest Ministers of State in 
this Natn¢ wer appointed to acoast St John 
after ye same manner my L. Chancellor had 
done the thrie persons appoynted were 
Montrose,? Pearth,* and ye K: Advocat,‘ 
and they by their frequent sollicitatns and 
their con-repetit? of the former promises 
made be ye Chanclr togither wt ye publick 
faithe from them as Mints of State and some 
privat animosities occasioned betwixt 
Lauderdale and Sr John occasioned by the 
E. of Lauderdale’s hard usage towards him 
made him (which he would have willingly 
wut any such motives done) had not all 
he had been at ye Stake if they should either 
brake such solemne promises, or not distin- 
guish his office from ye Gnlls and so bring 
him in ye pursuite (qch was intended upon 
a discoverie) open ye whole matter and 
discover all ye circumstances relating to ye 
Mint either as to the coynage of ye copper 
money or oyr wayes. 

And yet notwithstanding when ye Process 
at his Maties Advocats Inst: agts the Genll. 
and other officers of ye Mint was intended 
St John amongst ye rest was brought in, wt 
out any distinction to his office, but made 
ansuerable as if he had been conjunct Genll 
and lykwes qn all ye officers did appear 
seally wt their rescive Advocats St John did 
also compear wt his in order to have pponed 
his defences in Law qch were so reasonable 
and grounded all of them upon Acts of 
Parlt ye pract: and custome of this nation 
qch wold, as he was informed by ye best 

* James ose” 


3rd Marq. 
(NB. xxii. 319 
*James Drummond, 4th Earl and first titular 
Duke of Perth (D. N.B. xvi. 29). 
“Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, known 
in Scottish covenanting tradition as the ‘ Bloody 
Mackenzie’ (D.N.B. xxxv. 142) 


of Montrose 
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Lauers of that tyme, brought him off from 
any danger he could incurr through § that 
pursuit, yet such was ye contrivance of my 
L. Chanclor that he came from ye bensh to 
ye bar wher St John was standing readdy 
wt his Advocats to ppon their defences and 
did there threaten him to go from ye Barr 
otherways what he and ye oyr Ministers had 
promised in his Maties name he wold not 
adhere to nor should be of any valow to him 
afterwards, and if he went away all should 
be p.formed as promised and he need have 
no reguard whether ye Decreist past agt. 
him or not, upon qch desire and reiteratted 
promises St John went from ye Bar and 
suffered the Decreit past agt him wtout a 
hearing, And of how bad consequences it 
was, may be seen by what is to follove. 
Instead of performing ye former promises, 
the Chancll: appoints ye Thesourer [Trea- 
surer]’ to count wt Sir John for his intro- 
missions wt ye Bullion (qch is on of ye 
prinll pts of ye Masters office appointed by 
Act of Parlt) and for all his oyr intro- 
missions wt ye Kings presents qch was 
accordingly done in ane stated acct of 
charge and discharge betwixt my Ld High 
Theast and Sir John wh. account was stated 
as all ye oyr accounts of his Predecessors in 
ye office for these 200 years as far as extant 
in ye Earches or Rolls and were stated even 
as ye last proceeding Sir John had made in 
the Exchequer whereof he was discharged. 
And such was ye severity and hard treat- 
ment St Jon mett wt That notwithstanding 
ye account was stated wt all the articles 
could be laid to his chairge, he in ye Dis- 
charge did overballance ye the chairge in 
ye soume of six hundred pounds sterling 
whereof ye King was his Debitor, which 
when they saw they would not satisfie 
yMselves wt ye old and accustomed way of 
compting but wold introduce a new method 
not formerly used nor heard of and so wold 
obleidge St John to count after yt manner. 
They made Sir John lyable for the bygone 
rests of Boullion lying in ye Taxemen and 
Collector’s hands from whom the Thesourie 
takes security at their entry for making good 
ye bullion which Sr John was neither 
obleidged by his office to looke in much less 
lyable for mor than gt he received as ye 
37, Act: Parl 2 Ch: 2. and in 107 Act: Parl: 


5 ‘William Douglas, 1st. Marq. after Duke of 


Queensberry, appt. lord “- _— of Scotland, 


12 May 1682 (D.N.B. xvi. 
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7 Ja: 6 Exoners him thereof; yet this bal- 
lance of bygone rests was laid upon him 
extending to 120 stone which he was not 
concerned to count for in law or reason. 

The 2nd cause and way Sir John was made 
ye King’s Debitor was by ye sudden shut- 
ting up of ye Mint by which ye ballance 
of Bullion he was in arrear in could not be 
imported and coyned (and qch was impos- 
sible sooner to be provyded so long as ye 
Exchange was so high as it was from 1676 
to 1681 being raised at ye tyme from 
7 p. cent to 12, 13, 14, and 15 p. cent that 
ye allowance of ye Act of Parlt was not 
able to afoord it) and even 3000 lib of valow 
of ye sd ballance which happened to be 
among hands at ye stoping of ye coynage 
although it was halfe wrought and cut in 
peices for ye press yet was not suffered to 
coyn it nor ye qntitie defaulked from oft his 
charge of weight altho’ he lost by it 10 p. 
cent and 5 monthes interest and oyr expences 
in all to ye amount of 500 1b sterl: and 
therfor it may be justly concluded that Sir 
John qn ye Exchange fell cheaper in. ye year 
1682 coyned in about thrie moneths tyme 
1500 Ibs sterl. If ye Mint had been keept 
open (though he should have no concern in 
ye manadgmt) his whole arrear for qch he 
had actually agreed, as ye contract yet 
extant will show, had been coyned long or 
ye tyme of compting qch was in ye year 
1684, and this ballance wold have had no 
being. 

The third cause and way how Sir John 
became the King’s debitor is by converting 
ye above-wryton ballance of bygone rests 
and adde ballance of Bullion St John is in 
arrear in, since Novt 1675 into money at 
12ds pr. unce [ounce] wheras by ye 8 Act: 
Parlt: 2 Ch. 2, no conversion is allowed but 
ye very quantitie ye Gen! and Master of ye 
Mint receaves moy for is appointed to be 
imported and pass his Maties Trous 
{Treasury] and no oyr way of payt could 
secure or discharge Sir John in Law so long 
as this Act is unrepealed and supposing this 
conversion wer allowed yet Sir John ought 
not to refund 12d pr. unce he having 
received but ii and formerly was but 10d 
pt unce from ye Mertchands and Collers 
qch being a 12 part loss upon both ye 
ballances will amount to 250 lib Sterl: qch 
was denyed to be allowed to him as an 
articles of his discharge. 

2. If Sir John should be subjected to con- 
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version it was agreeable to justice and reason 
he should be lyable to no more than what 
upon account of profeit and loss made him, 
yt is to say, ye Thesorourer allowing him hig 
loss qch he sustained when ye Exchange was 
high in provyding ye bullion, he was content 
to hold compt for ye least sixpence of pfeit 
yt did arise q it was low or wtin six per 
cent. And 3, the Gnall of ye Mint having 
obleidged Sir John to pay him yearly 
2000 Mks in lieu of ye profeit he pretended 
to, and which was no wayes due and even 
in those years q® it did not arise, qch Sir 
John to his loss was able to instruct was not 
under 1200 lib sterl: yt he suffered by pro- 
vyding when ye Exchange was high, and 
both qch wer evident causes of Sir John’s 
becoming ye King’s Debitor. 4te The four 
reason and cause how Sir John becomes 
ye K’s Maties Debitor is ye denying to him 
ye allowance of 990 lib payed out be him 
to ye Genll and Warden of ye Mint qch are 
ye uncontraverted casualties of their offices 
that they and their predecessors possest be 
vertue of their gifts past memory and 
accordingly was not only once payed by Sir 
John to them long before ye commission 
of ye Mint but ar also two of these articles 
yt Sir John is decerned to make restitution 
of and is fyned for, by qch he payes it twice 
and yet is not allowed to him once. Sto 
Further 4 years of his pension at 100lib 
sterl: p.a. was owing from Lambas 1680 to 
Lambas 1684 was not allowed to him as it 
used to be in former accts being 400 libs 
concurred also to make him the King’s 
Debitor Whereas this pension of his was not 
annexed to the office but given to his father 
and himselfe and ye longest leiver of them 
two for service. Sir John humbly conceiving 
yt ye King wold not withdraw this marke 
of his bounty except he had been found 
disaffected to his Matie and his Govt and 
lykewayes ye not allowing him his true 
debursemts in two journeys to London for 
ye necessary service of ye Mint amounting 
to 200 lib sterling as also denying ye allow- 
ance of ye Master Smith’s sallary q@ 
amounts other 200 lib Sir John did pay him 
for eight years at 25 p.a. And 6to. And 
lastly ye refusing to allow him ye deduction 
of 309lib 6s 8d for Bankrupts qch Sir John 
receaved no money for doeth further occa- 
sion him to be in the King’s debt so yt ye 
articles mentioned in ye first 3 causes being 
deduced from of his charge and _ those 
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contained in ye 4 cause being allowed him 
in his discharge and ye account stated 
accordingly it would be found that ye 
ballance wold not be due to his Majtie but 
to Sir John. Yet notwithstanding of Sir 
John’s ingenuous confession in relation to 
the affairs of ye Mint and the publick faith 
and faire promises given by my L. Chan- 
cellor and the other Ministers of State and 
ye denying him ye libertie of defending 
himself in Law and lykewayes ye not 
allowing him ye forming his accounts after 
ye old and accustomed way neither allowing 
him those articles so just and reasonable 
contained in his discharge by which the 
King’s Majtie is his Debitor, but on the 
contrary Sir John was discerned and 
ordained to pay 3000 lib sterl: of pretended 
ballance of bullion which he neither received 
nor could he be countable for it. the Taxe- 
men and their convenors being only lyable 
for it conforme to their bonds lying in 
Exchequer. And moreover ordaining him to 
pay 2000 lib sterling of fyne—in all 5000 lib 
sterl. of qch 3000 was payed to Sir Wm 
Sharp® and 2000 to the Secretaries Murray 
and Middleton’ for payment whereof he was 
necessitat to sell and put away his whole 
Esteat a great part of which he got by his 
Lady and his own honest purchass by his 
long Injoying ye benefit of his office. 


J. P. E. FALCONER. 


‘Who was this Sir William Sharp? 

"Charles, 2nd Earl of Middleton, joint Secretary 
of State for Scotland with the Earl of Moray or 
Murray (D.N.B. xxxvii. 339). 


MARLOWE AND THE VOYAGERS 
I 
Sir John Hawkins 
“Pliny reports there is a flying fish 
Which all the other fishes deadly hate, 
And therefore, being pursued, it takes the 
air: 
‘No sooner is it up, but there’s a fowl 
That seizeth it... .” 
(Edward II, Il. ii. 23-7.) 
Professor Charlton pointed out: (with 
acknowledgment to Tancock) that “an 
account of flying-fish which is much nearer 
to Marlowe’s” could be found in the 


*Foot-note to this passage in Marlowe, Edward 
Il (London, 1933). (All Marlowe quotations from 
Methuen six-volume edition.) 
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account of Sir John Hawkins’ Second 
Voyage (1565, republished in Hakluyt). The 
account reads: 

‘There be also of sea fishes, which we 
saw comming along the coast flying, which 
are of the bignesse of a smelt ...: of 
these wee sawe comming out of Guinea a 
hundred in a company, which being chased 
by the gilt-heads, otherwise called the 
bonitos, do to avoid them the better, take 
their flight out of the water, but yet are they 
not able to flie farre.... These bonitos 
be of bignesse like a carpe, and in colour 
like a makarell, but it is the swiftest fish in 
swimming that is, and followeth her prey 
very fiercely, not onely in the water, but 
also out of the water: for as the flying fish 
taketh her flight, so doeth this bonito leape 
after them, and taketh them sometimes 
above the water. ... There is a sea-fowle 
also that chaseth this flying fish as well as 
the bonito: for as the flying fish taketh her 
flight, so doth this fowle pursue to take 
her, which to beholde is a greater pleasure 
than hawking... .”? 

There are several references to flying-fish 
in Hakluyt—e.g. the account of Drake’s 
1577 voyage * mentions “ Bonitos, and flying 
fishes” in the same breath and describes, as 
does the Hawkins account, how flight is 
only possible when the wings are moist— 
and Thomas Stevens’ Letter written from 
Goa, 1579,‘ describes the two enemies, the 
“* Albocore ” in the sea, and the “ sea-crow ” 
in the air. There are, however, other points 
of resemblance between Edward II and the 
Second Voyage which do not seem to have 
been noticed. 

King Edward says (I. iv. 48-50): 

“Ere my sweet Gaveston shall part from 


me, 
This Isle shall fleet upon the Ocean, 
And wander to the unfrequented Inde.” 


While dealing with Teneriffe, the Second 
Voyage says: 

“About these Ilands are certaine flitting 
Ilands, which have beene oftentimes seene, 
and when men approched neere them, they 
vanished: as the like hath bene of these 
Ilands nowe knowen by the report of the 
inhabitants, which were not found of long 


? Hakluyt, Principal Navigations etc. (London, 


1907), vii. 50. (All Hakluyt quotations from this 
Dent mame 
* Hakluyt, viii. 52. 


* Hakluyt, iv. 237. 
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time one after the other: and therefore it 
should seeme hee is not yet borne to whom 
God hath appoynted the finding of them.” * 
Edward offers his Queen “a _ golden 
tongue” to hang about her neck:* in the 
Second Voyage it is said of the Floridians, 
“It seemeth they had estimation of their 
golde and silver, for it is wrought flat and 
graven, which they weare about their 
neckes.”’ The phrase “ anchor-hold” 
occurs in the play* and in the Voyage:* 
Edward complains he is being choked with 
* puddle water,” *?° and on Dominica Haw- 
kins’ men found “wee could finde none 
there but raine water, and such as fell from 
the hilles, and remained as puddle in the 
dale . . .”** and there is a curious repeti- 
tion of an unusually horrible means of 
execution. The Second Voyage speaks of 
the fate of a Spaniard who was caught by 
the Caribs: 
* But this one .. . had for his traveile 
a stake thrust through his fundament, 
and so out at his necke.”!* 
This was the method of Edward’s murder 
and approximates to Holinshed’s descrip- 
tion— 
*« . . they kept him downe, and withall 
put into his fundament an horne, and 
through the same they thrust up into his 
bodie a hote spitte... .”** 
Mortimer junior remarks (I. iv. 276) 
“*Twill make him vail the top-flag of 
his pride,” 
and, if Marlowe’s mind was carrying 
echoes of the Second Voyage while he 
was writing Edward II, perhaps it may be 
suggested that he remembered that well- 
known occasion in 1567 when Hawkins 
fired on the Spanish ships in Plymouth 
Sound because they refused the customary 
courtesy of the seas..* Marlowe gives 
Mortimer junior the lines (II. iv. 46-7)— 
“ Here in the river rides a Flemish hoy; 
Let’s all aboard, and follow him amain.” 
As Charlton points out, “ Flemings were 


x ee vii. 10. 


*I. iv. 327-8. 
’ Hakluyt, vii. 48. 
* IV, ii. 76-7. 
* Hakluyt, vii. 30. 
'¥. te 90. 
* Hakluyt, vii. 20. 


*? Hakluyt, vii. 29. 

Quoted by Charlton, Note to V. iv. 39. 

7 oe Sir John Hawkins (Oxford, 1927), 
p. 
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much occupied in the North Sea fisheries,” 
but it is odd that the brush in the Sound 
was folkowed by trouble with Fleming, 
who (it was alleged) left their ship to board 
one of the Spanish vessels and release 
some prisoners.** And although the word 
“minion” is appropriate to Gaveston, and 
also used frequently in, for example, The 
Massacre at Paris, it is tempting to recall 
that the Minion was the name of one of 
Hawkins’ ships, mentioned in the Second 
Voyage, and one of the squadron which 
sailed on the Third Voyage. 

Marlowe might have read the Second 
Voyage in print at some time. It is not 
impossible that he might have seen it 
among Hakluyt’s papers. Thomas Harriot 
was one of his London associates, and 
Hakluyt printed Harriot’s account of the 
1588 Virginian venture. Moreover, Mar- 
lowe’s connection with Thomas Walsing- 
ham is indisputable, with Francis Walsing- 
ham possible, and Hakluyt, at least on the 
occasion of his chaplaincy to the English 
Ambassador in Paris,’’ came into contact 
with “Mr Secretary’s” network. The 
relationship between Marlowe and Hakluyt, 
like so many other presumed acquaintances 
in the 1580s and 1590s, must remain an 
interesting speculation. 

Marlowe was certainly acquainted with 
Thomas Walsingham. The warrant issued 
to Henry Maunder in 1593 for his arrest 
ordered Maunder “to repaire to the house 
of Mr. Thomas Walsingham in Kent, or to 
anie other place where he shall understand 
Christofer Marlow to be remayning.”" 
Thomas and Francis Walsingham were 
second cousins. Francis “ was an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the contemporary move- 
ment for the country’s colonial expansion. 
He subscribed to Fenton’s voyage in 1582-3; 
he took Richard Hakluyt . . . into his pay; 
he corresponded with Lane, ‘the explorer of 
Virginia, and with Sir Richard Grenville 
and with Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and was 
the patron of all the chief writers on the 
exploration of the new world.”?* In May 
1571 “Nassau... in Paris . . . asked 
Walsingham to get Hawkins licensed to 
serve him with his ships,”*° and in 1583 

** Note to II. iv. 46. 

». Williamson, op. cit., 495. 

** Yates, “‘ John Floris ” aeie, 1934), p. 83. 

: Bakeless, Tragicall History of Baa 
su (Cambridge, Mass. 1942) I 


B., article “‘ Walsingham.” 
*° Williamson, op. cit., p. 263. 
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(when Hawkins was Treasurer of the Navy) 
he was one of the commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of the navy.”* 
Hawkins did not die until 1595, two years 
after Marlowe: it does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that Marlowe would hear 
about him through the Walsinghams, even if 
he did not meet him. 

Marlowe was also intimate with the 
Ralegh circle. Sir Walter, for example, 
was a partner with Hawkins and others in 
the 1584 Spice Islands venture.?? His elder 
brother, Carew, was one of the sub- 
commissioners investigating the state of the 
Navy in 1583,?* and was one of the cap- 
tains in the squadron commanded by 
Hawkins which was ordered to “ply up 
and down” the Channel during the 
invasion-scare of 1585/6.2* There is no 
proof, but the accumulation of probabilities 
point to a familiarity, at least, with 
Hawkins’ achievements. 

"Ib. 347. 

*Ib. 411. 


* Tb. 347. 
*Tb. p. 414. 


II 
John Eldred 


MiSs SEATON, commenting on Mar- 

lowe’s reference to “ Asphaltis” 
(2 Tamburlaine, IV. iii. 5) and to the “ lake 
of Limnasphaltis ” (ibid., V. i. 17), pointed 
out’ that the dramatist ‘“‘ might have heard 
the contemporary testimony of the mer- 
chant, John Eldred, who journeyed from 
Babylon to Aleppo in 1583.” Eldred’s 
account says— 

“there is a valley wherein are many 
springs throwing out abundantly at great 
mouths, a kind of blacke substance like 
unto tarre.”? 

There are one or two other passages in 
Marlowe which echo Eldred. 
. ee Ned shall the sea o’erwhelm my 
and, 

Than bear the ship that shall transport 

thee hence.”* 


“Right before this towne,” says Eldred, 
“from the seaward is a banke of moving 
sand, which gathereth and increaseth with 


‘Ethel Seaton, ‘“‘ Marlowe’s Map,” Essays and 
Studies by members of the English Association 
(Oxford, 1924), x. 26. 

*Hakluyt, III. 327. 

* Edward II, I. i. 152-3. 
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the Western winds, in such sort, that... 

this banke is like to swallow up & over- 

whelm the toune.’* 

Marlowe uses the expression “ fifty- 
headed Volga’s waves” (1 Tamburlaine, I. 
ii. 103), and Eldred says that another river, 
the Euphrates, “is called by the people of 
the countrey by a name which signifieth a 
thousand heads.”* Another passage from 
Eldred— 

“They have many fine cartes, and 
many of them carved and gilded with 
gold, with two wheeles which be drawen 
with two little Buls about the bignesse of 
our great dogs in England, and they will 
runne with any horse, and carie two or 
three men in one of these cartes: they 
. . . be used here as our Coches be in 
England.”* 

—reminds one of Tamburlaine’s treatment 
of his defeated enemies—e.g. 


“But as for you, viceroy, you shall have 


bits, 
And harnessed like my horses, draw my 
coach.” 

The D.N.B. lists two other Eldreds 
besides John, and presumes they were kins- 
men. It is suggestive that Thomas Eldred 
(fl. 1586-1622) should have been with 
Cavendish on one or both of his voyages 
when another of Marlowe's associates, 
Robert Hues, the mathematician and 
geographer, had sailed round the world 
with Cavendish; and that William Eldred 
(fl. 1646), possibly born in 1563, the year 
before Marlowe, is described as a freeholder 
of Dover, not so very far from Canterbury, 
and master-gunner of Dover Castle where 
he spent the greater part of his long life. 


Anthony Jenkinson 

Marlowe twice mentions a river Araris 
in 1 Tamburlaine (Il. i. 63, Il. iii. 16). This 
has been presumed to be a mistake for 
Araxes. Miss Ellis-Fermor says “ there are 
two rivers of this name, one on which 
Persepolis was situated, and the other in 
Armenia. Probably it is the second that is 
meant here. Ortelius marks it clearly, 
flowing east, through Armenia into the 
Caspian Sea.”* This is the modern Aras, 
and is mentioned as “Arash” in The 


“ Hakluyt, III. 322. 
* Ib. 323. 
*Ib. 289. 


*2 Tamburlaine, Ill. v. 103-5. 
* Note to J] Tamburlaine, ll. i. 63. 
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voyage of Master Anthony Jenkinson, 
made from ...Mosco...to... Boghar 
in Bactria, 1558.2. Might Marlowe have 
mixed up tha two spellings ‘“ Araxes- 
Arash”? There was such a name as 
“ Arar” (to which Strabo often refers) but 
that was a river of Gaul (the Sadne).* 
(Strabo, incidentally, always refers to the 
Armenian and Persian rivers as Araxes.) 
Marlowe's “‘fifty-headed , Volga” is 
more closely matched by Jenkinson’s 
“Volga hath seventie mouths.”’® The latter 
gives an account of the Tartars in which 
there is a reference to a “Prince called 
Timor Soltan”*? and Tamburlaine’s. trium- 
phant “Holla, ye pampered jades of 
Asia!” is recalled by Jenkinson’s thieves 
“crying with a lowde voyce in token of 
victory, Ollo, ollo.”** To Miss Seaton’s 
comment on “the Persians’ sepulchre” 
(2 Tamburlaine, Ill. v. 19 & 54) might be 
added the following, from A compendious 
and briefe declaration of the journey of 
M. Anth. Jenkinson, from . . . London 
into the land of Persia . . . (1561):** 
“We arrived at a_  citie called 
Ardouill. ... This foresayd late prince 
Ismael lieth buried in a faire Meskit, with 
a sumptuous sepulchre in the same... . 
This towne Ardouill . . . wherein the 
Princes of Persia are commonly buried: 
and there Alexander the great did keepe 
his Court when he invaded the Persians.” 
Lastly, Marlowe has 


“What need the arctic people love 
starlight, 
To whom the sun shines both by day 
and night? ” 


(Edward II, I. i. 16-17) 
to put alongside the sentence in Jenkin- 
son’s “names of such countries as I... 
have travelled unto,” 


“TIT have sailed farre Northward 
within the Mare glaciale, where we have 
had continuall day, and sight of the 
sunne ten weekes together.”’* 

Could these similarities point to any 


* Hakluyt, I. 462. 
* Ib. 444. 


“Tb. 447, 

Ib. 454. 

"0D, 25. 18. 

9b. If. 157. 

*Marlowe mentious the rivers Isara and Araris, 
ll. 400 and 435, in his translation of The First Book 
of Lucan, which might increase the possibilities of 
confusion. 
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special link between Marlowe and Jenkin. 


son? I can only add two tantalizing, 
inconclusive suggestions : 

(1) Jenkinson was captain-general of the 
Muscovy Company’s fleet sailing to Russia 
and was their agent there for three years," 

“ Anthony Marlowe, supposed to have 
been the dramatist’s kinsman, wealthy 
merchant of Deptford, representative of 
the Muscovy Company and contractor to 
the Admiralty... .”** 

Could this Anthony Marlowe have been 
a link between Christopher and Jenkinson 
or even between Christopher and Hawkins? 
(2)“*The haughty Dane commands the 

narrow seas ”?’ 

“Wealth! Why, the signiory of Embden 

shall be mine ”** 

Whether the first quotation has any obscure 
connexion with Edmund Marlowe’s brush 
with the Danes,’® and why the dramatist 
chose to mention Embden”® in the second, 
are questions which have been asked but 
not settled. Taking the two allusions 
together, it is queer that Anthony Jenkin- 
son in 1577 “ was sent on a special mission 
to Embden to treat with the commissioners 
of the King of Denmark on the right of 
navigating the northern seas.”*? 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
(To be continued) 


** D.N.B., article ‘‘ Jenkinson.” 

** Bakeless, op. cit., I. 141. 

* Edward II, Il. ii. 166. 

** Dr. Faustus, Il. i. 23. 

Tucker Brooke, Life of Marlowe (London, 
1930), footnote to p. 3. 

2° See Boas, note to this line. 

"1 D.N.B., article ‘ Jenkinson.” 


LETTER FROM THE WIFE OF 
REV. H. F. LYTE 


"THE Rev. William Maxwell, D.D. (1732- 
1818), friend of Dr. Johnson, who 
furnished Boswell with much material for 
his biography, was the father of a daughter, 
Anne, who became the wife of Rev. Henry 
Francis Lyte, author of “ Abide with Me” 
and other well-known hymns. _ Extracts 
from a letter written by Anne Lyte to a 
cousin, shortly after her marriage, when 
they were living at Marazion, in August, 
1818, are not without interest. She writes: 
“When I was 15 or 16 years of age my 
father said ‘ you are now having Music and 
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Dancing, but remember these things in all 

bability you will never acquire suffi- 
ciently to teach, and then they can be of 
little use to you.’ All and more than this 
was spoken at dinner parties, before ser- 
yants and others, who laughed at my dis- 
tress . . . the excuse that is now found for 
neglecting and insulting my husband is that 
we married against the will of my 
relations [at Queen’s Square Chapel, Bath, 
21 January, 1818] and that my situation is 
one beneath the dignity of Dr. Maxwell’s 
daughter, whereas there is scarce in his pro- 
fession one better connected more respected 
or more generally accepted than my dear 
Henry. With one maid servant we live at 
my Aunt’s house, which she has been so 
kind as to lend us, in this picturesque little 
Cornish town, where my dear husband is 
lecturer. We have a small chapel, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions and fre- 
quented chiefly by the old maids of the 
village, who are by no means few in num- 
bers. These and a few tradesmen who have 
made a little money and have therefore set 
up for gentlemen, constitute the whole of 
our Society. I have sometimes been sur- 
pried how my dear Henry contrives to 
talk to these human vegetables on their own 
topicc—the weather, the harvest, mines and 
fisheries, but he is absolutely a favourite 
amongst them, as well out of his pulpit as 
in it... . Mr. Lyte’s sentiments are similar 
to those of the bishop of Gloucester [Hon. 
Henry Ryder, an evangelical bishop, who 
introduced evening services at Wells 
cathedral, which were regarded as ‘ metho- 
dist’ practices], and he is peculiarly calcu- 
lated for a genteel and polished congregation. 
Never were there any that have been treated 
in a more extraordinary manner than he 
and myself. Tho’ I had many small debts, 
there was not a farthing allowed us at my 
marriage for outfit. If Henry were not all 
that is kind and Christian, he would surely 
be long since disgusted with his bargain. 
From several of Henry’s relatives we have 
the kindest invitations, by one especially 
we were asked to spend the summer in 
Scotland, and another, Sir J. le Hunte, who 
was knighted for his services abroad as 
Captain in the Navy, hearing of the state of 
our income, came over from Ireland and 

ared expences with us for the winter. He 
brings over a servant, horses and a gig, all 
of which is a great accommodation to us. 
Captain Lyte, an uncle of my husband, came 
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from Jersey to spend two months with us, 
and I have seldom met a more elegant and 
agreeable man. Perhaps you can see the 
drift of all this, as I long have, there is 
another family and there is an opposition of 
interest... .” 

The D.N.B. states that there was no issue 
of the second marriage of Dr. Maxwell, 
which seems in opposition to this last para- 
graph. 

Possibly such issue did not survive, as 
Anne Lyte is described as “ eventual heir” 
to her father. Dr. Maxwell is said to have 
been “very proud of his friendship with 
Johnson . . . copying him in wig, general 
appearance and manner.” Both Maxwell 
and Lyte are dealt with at some length in 


the D.N.B. P. D. Munpy. 


ROMAN SQUARE PALINDROME 
(2S. viii. 291; 4S. xii. 153; cxlvi. 119, passim) 


"THE word-square shown in duplicate 

below has appeared several times in 
your pages, notably for the anagram Pater 
Noster A.O. formed from the first or last 
thirteen letters. 
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I think it is curious that when the square 
is arranged as above the word Retro appears, 
though, as in the case of the anagram, it is, 
I consider, purely coincidental. It is also 
strange that if numerical values (A=1, B=2, 
&c.) are substituted, the total of the centre 
column should be exactly one-fifth of the 
total for the square. No five-word English 
square palindrome of twenty-five letters has 
yet been discovered, but a five-, seven-, or 
eleven-sided square can be made by repeat- 
ing- the words Ahoy, oh! quart. suff., the 
final three letters being read as O! Ha! in 


each case. LEIGH MERCER. 
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MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT 
(1) S). MARY MOUNTHAW, LONDON 
Marriages 1568-1835. 
Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A. 
London, 1928. 


STow called the name of this church 

S. Mary de Monte Alto or Mount- 
haunt and said it was a very small church 
and at the first built to be the chapel of 
the Norfolk family of Mounthaunts and 
for tenements thereto belonging. It stood 
on Old Fish Street Hill, Thames Street, 
near to Queen Hithe. 

Ralph de Maidstone, Bishop of Hereford, 
bought the Mounthaunt’s house in 1234 
and it was used as that bishop’s “ Place,” 
he being then patron of the living. 

This church was newly built and en- 
larged in 1609. Thomas de London was 
the first rector and was chaplain to King 
Edward III. Thomas Thrale, rector in 1630, 
was sequestered. In 1666 it was destroyed 
by the Great Fire and not rebuilt, and the 
parish was annexed to S. Mary Somerset. 
Amongst people buried here with memorials 
were John Glocester, Alderman in 1345 
who gave Salt Wharf for two chantries, 
also John Skip, Bishop of Hereford (1539- 
1552), in 1552. 

Mr. James George White, Parish Clerk of 
the United Parishes of S. Swithin and 
S. Mary Bothaw and author of the 
“Churches and Chapels of Old London,” 
mentions Nicholas de Alvington as first 
rector in 1344, while the Rev. George 
Hennessy in his “Novum Repertorium 
Ecclesiasticum Parochiali Londinense states 
that Richard de Alvington was the first and 
that he was appointed in 1344 and vacated 
in 1350. A mistake has been made in this 
rector’s name. 

1661. Apr. 18. Robert Ledman and 
Elizabeth Eve of ye pish of Hadham (Great 
or Little?) in ye County of Hertford 
married wth lycence. 

This is the sole Herts. marriage mentioned 
in this register. 


(2) AT S. STEPHENS, WALBROOK 
Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A., and 
Major W. Bruce Bannerman, R.A.O.C. 
London, 1919. 

Marriage Registers 1557-1710. 

The old church of S. Stephen Walbrook 
is said by Stow to have stood on the west 
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side of Walbrook street in place where now 
standeth the parsonage house and on the 
bank and much nearer the brook. It was 
built during the Norman period for the 
patronage was with the abbot and convent 
of S. John at Colchester in 1096. The new 
church, was built on the east side of the 
street and Sir Robert Chiceley, Lord Mayor 
in 1421, gave a site on the east side where 
the present church stands, and laid the 
foundation stone in 1429. The patron at 
that time was Sir Robert Whitingham, 
Henry Chicheley, brother to Sir Robert, was 
rector of the old church in 1396, but 
obtained preferment and became Bishop of 
S. Davids, and later Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1414. 

Sir Robert Chicheley gave £100 in money 
and also the timber and lead, and paid for 
the work himself. The church was com- 
pleted in 1439; the breadth thereof is 67 ft. 
and length 125ft., and the dimensions of 
the churchyard 90 ft. in length and 37 ft in 
breadth and more. 

Thomas Southwell was first rector of the 
new church and lieth in the choir. Thomas 
Howell, who was rector in 1635, was forced 
to leave in the early part of the Civil War 
and was appointed Bishop of Bristol by 
King Charles I. 

Considerable repairs were carried out in 
this church during the early part of the 
seventeenth century for Howe, who con- 
tinued Stow’s work and in 1615 wrote: 
“Above all the churches in London 
S. Stephens in Walbrook was trimmed most 
curiously and Church-like for all the decayed 
windows were pleasantly repaired with new 
coulloured Glasse.” 

When this building was burnt down in 
the Great Fire, the steeple was left standing 
and the bells were not melted. 

Stow gives the names of several eminent 
persons buried in the church, amongst them 
were the following: Thomas Southwell, first 
rector of the new church already mentioned 
but no date stated; John Dunstable, master 
of astronomy and music in the year 1453; 
Sir Richard Lee, who gave the parsonage 
to the Grocers; Sir Rowland Hill, mayor 
1459; Sir John Cootes, mayor 1542, and 
Dr. Owen, physician to King Henry VIII 

Alexander Brome, poet and dramatist, 
lived in Barge Yard in this parish, died in 
1666 and was buried in the church. 

A later noted rector of this parish from 
1835 to 1860, Dr. Croly was an eloquent 
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and accomplished preacher, a writer of 
tragedy and romance and a poet of note. 
Several windows in this church were 
filled with stained glass to his memory; 
also a monument by Birnie Philip’ placed 
in the church. 
1604. Jan. 17. Robert Wnderwood, 
r, and Dorothie Feyrecloughe, daug. 
of John Feyrcloughe, gent., of Weston, co. 


Hartford. 

1626. Nov. 2. Thomas Reading of Chal- 
font St. Giles, co. Buckingham, and 
Sibbill Gibbes, of Rickmersworth, co. Hert- 
ford, widdow. 

1682. Oct. 26. William Lacey of Aspedin 
(Aspenden), co. Hartford, and Elizabeth 
Ireland of Wimley (Wymondley) in the same 


county. 

1699. Apr. 13. Samuel Hopkins of 
Allhallows in ye towne of Hertford and 
Elizabeth Green of St. James in Westminster 


by Lic. 

1699. May 18. Francis Patten of Barley 
in Hartfordshire and Judith Edridge of 
Aspeden (Aspenden) in ye same county. 
Lic 


1700. Dec. 30. John Dale of Braughing 
in Hartford and Elizabeth Chrysty of St. 
Benet Sherog. Banns. 

1704. Dec. 21. William Read of Brent- 
ford, Middlesex, and Mary Cowley of 
St. Albans, Hartford, by Lic. 

1714. Sep. 9. William Ladyman of 
Alberry (? Albury or Aldbury) and Frances 
Burges of Eaton Bay (Bray) in Bedford- 
shire by Lyc. 

1722. Jan. 17. John Keene, of Ches- 
hunt, Hartfordshire, w., and Elizabeth Bigg 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, S.L.B.L. in 
presence of William Parnel, Mary Row, 
Ann Row, Ann Thody &c. 

1723. Nov. 19. John Baker and 
Dorothy Cook, b. and s., he of Hatfield and 
she of St. Dunstan’s in ye West by a Mat. 
Lic. in ye presence of Mr. Gamel of St. 
Dunstans and others. 

1728. Dec. 14. George Godfrey of St. 
Mary le Strand, w., and Mary Ludford of 
Birchwood, Hertford, s., by a Met. Lic. 

1729. Sep. 11. Edward Green of 
Currnot (Codicote) in Herts., w., and 
Elizabeth Betts, of St. John Hackney, 
Midx., w., L.B.L. mar. by the Rev. Dr. 
Kilborne, Rector of St. Mary Aldermary. 


**London Churches Ancient and Modern,’ by 
. Francis Bumpus. 
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1737. June 16. The Revd John Wilkin- 
son, Rector of Wallington, Hertford, b., and 
Sophia Berdoe of Hammersmith, Midx., s.; 
L.B.L. Sctd by me Wm Clements. 

1745. Aug. 22. Stanes Chamberlayne, 
Esq., of Ryes, Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, 
b., and Thurmutes Smith of Hoddesdon, 
Hertford, s. Sctd by ye Rev. Mr. Swinton 
as attested by him to me, Tho. Wilson. 

1749. Jan. 29. Archibald Finney of the 


_ Borough of St. Albans, Hertford, and Sarah 


Brown of St. James Clerkenwell, Middx., w., 
by a Met. Lic. having date 29 Jan. Sctd by 
the Rev. Mr. William Clements, Rector of 
St. Stephens, Wallbrook. 


Part II. 
by the same Editors as Part I. 


Marriages 1754-1860 
London, 1920. 


1778. Sep. 3. Harwood Starr, of St. 
Sepulchres, W., and Elizabeth Raven of 
Little Wymondley, Hertford, s.; L.B.L. by 
J. D. Wit. Mary Wild, Edward Wild, 


John ‘Wrangle. L. H. CHAMBERS. 


THOMSON’S “PETRIFIED CITY ” 


JN the 1730 edition, Thomson’s “ Summer ” 

contains a thirty-four line description 
of a petrified city.’ Professor McKillop 
traces the theme back to a report written 
by Sir Kenelm Digby in Mercurius Politicus, 
No. 334, Oct. 29-Nov. 6, 1656.? 

The following quotation is taken from 
Adlington’s translation of The Golden 
Asse of Apuleius, 1566: 

“.. . remembring with my selfe that 

I was in the middle part of all Thessaly, 

whereas by the common report of all the 

World, the Sorceries and Inchauntments 

are most used, I oftentimes repeated with 

my selfe the tale of my companion 

Aristomenus touching the manner of this 

City, and being mooved by great desire, 

I viewed the whole scituation thereof, 

neither was there any thing which I saw 

there, that I did beleeve to be the same 
which it was indeed, but every thing 
seemed unto me to be transformed and 
altered into other shapes, by the wicked 
power of Sorcerie and Inchantment, in- 
somuch that I thought the stones which 

* Reprinted in The Complete Poetical Works of 
James Thomson (Oxford, 1908), p. 129. 

*McKillop, The Background of Thomson's 
‘ Seasons’ (Minneapolis, 1942), pp. 145-148. 
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I found were indurate, and turned from 
men into that figure, and that the birds 
which I heard chirping, and the trees with- 
out the walls of the city, and the running 
waters, were changed from men into such 
kinde of likenesses.”* 


It is not suggested that this is a further 
source, but the expression of such a similar 
idea so much earlier than anything 
McKillop mentions seems worth recording. 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
* Book II, chapter viii. 


GIBBON AND THE “GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE ” 


(;|BBON entertained a long friendship 

with the editor and antiquarian John 
Nichols, and through this connection, the 
historian was responsible for a valuable 
anthology of curious articles from the 
Gentleman's Magazine which Nichols long 
edited.’ In a letter dated 24 February 1792, 
Gibbon wrote to Nichols: 


I am tempted to embrace this oppor- 
tunity of suggesting to you the idea of a 
work, which must be surely well 
received by the public, and would rather 
tend to benifit than to injure the 
Proprietors of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
That voluminous series of more than 
threescore years now contains a great 
number of literary, historical, and miscel- 
laneous articles of real value: they are at 
present buried in a heap of temporary 
rubbish; but if properly chosen and 
classed, they might revive to great advan- 
tage in a new publication of a moderate 
size. Should this idea be adopted, few 
men are better qualified than yourself to 
execute it with taste and judgment.” 


Gibbon’s suggestion was realized in 1809, 
when a three volume selection of articles 
from the Gentleman’s was published.* The 
editor (unnamed) of this selection acknow- 
ledges the suggestion of Gibbon, and 


*Nichols edited the magazine from 1778-92 
Gointly with D. Henry); 1792-1826. Much of the 
Gentleman’s history is in his “ Rise and Progress 
of the [Gentleman’s] Magazine,” Index of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1787-1818 (London, 1821); 
Literary Anecdotes of the 18th Century, 9v. (Lon- 
don, 1812-15); Illustrations of the Literary History 
of the 18th Century, 8v. (London, 1817-58). This 
last was completed by his son, John B. Nichols. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1794. 

*A Selection of Curious Articles from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 3v. (London, 1809). 
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excuses Nichols “ who was prevented from 
undertaking it by other and more important 


avocations.”* FRANCESCO CoRDASCo. 
Long Island University. 
‘ Ibid., I, vii. 


A FAMILY OF ARTISTS: JOSEPH 
SLATER AND HIS SONS 


Four members of one family were 

exhibiting at the Royal Academy dur- 
ing a period of over sixty years, 1773-1836, 
These were Joseph Slater and his three sons, 
Joseph, Isaac Wane and John. 

Descended from Thomas Slater, of Dork- 
ing, who was born in the first half of the 
17th century, Joseph the elder was a son 
of John Slater, of Bromley, Middlesex, the 
only surviving son of Thomas Slater (1666- 
1721), a Seventh Day General Baptist 
Minister; the latter held several offices at the 
Meeting House at Mill Yard, Goodman's 
Fields, near the London Docks, a place 
with which this family was connected for 
five generations and where many of them 
were buried. Mill Yard still exists, a melan- 
choly and sordid place, covered partly by 
railway arches, partly by a garage; and an 
old man, who was working in the garage 
twenty years ago, remembered having been 
told that a meeting house, with a kind of 
village community round it, had once stood 
on that spot. 

Joseph Slater was born about 1750. 
According to Anthony Pasquin (An 
Authentic History of the Professors of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture and Architecture who have 
Practised in Ireland, published at the end 
of the 18th century) a Mr. Slater, miniature 
painter, worked in Dublin in 1770, and if 
Joseph Slater can be identified with him, it 
was probably during this visit that he 
painted the portrait of the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, son of the Ist Viscount 
Barrington in the Peerage of Ireland. There 
is an engraving of the portrait in the British 
Museum (“Slater pinxit 1770. C. Knight 
sculpsit 1795”). Walter G. Strickland, in 
his Dictionary of Irish Artists, states that 
“J. W. Slater” (this is, of course, a con- 
fusion with Joseph’s son Isaac Wane Slater) 
went early in life to Dublin where he was 
much esteemed as a miniature painter about 
1770; and further mentions his portrait of 
himself, lithographed by E. Morton. There 
are copies of this lithograph in both the 
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British Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (the one in the latter has “J. W. 
Slater miniature painter ipse dix.” written 
on it) and it represents Isaac Wane Slater. 
The V. and A. has also the original draw- 
ing from which the lithograph was done; it 
is by Joseph Slater, the younger, and is 
dated 1820; it is the portrait of a compara- 
tively young man, in contemporary dress, 
and could not, therefore, represent a man 
who was working as early as 1770. 

Joseph Slater had apparently returned to 
London by 1773, as in that year he ex- 
hibited at the R.A. a “ small half length of 
a gentleman playing on the harp, in 
crayons,” and his address was given as 
Broad Street, Soho. The following year 
he again exhibited, this time “ Dead Game, 
sketch in charcoal, tinted”; he was then in 
Poland Street. On June 4th, 1776, he mar- 
ried, at St. James’s, Westminster, Ann, 
daughter of Isaac Wane or Vane (the 
different forms of the name appear to have 
been used indiscriminately; Isaac Wane 
Slater certainly on one occasion used the 
form Vane, and his niece, also a miniature 
painter, was Henrietta Vane Slater). By her 
he had four sons and three daughters. In 
1786 he was living at 2, Park Court, Knights- 
bridge, and again exhibited a portrait in the 
R.A.; and in the following year, when he 
was at Upper Mall, Hammersmith, he was 
again represented at the Academy by a 
“portrait of a boy with a drum.” Later he 
moved to The Cottage, Hounslow, where he 
died in 1805. 

There are a certain number of engravings 
by Joseph Slater, sometimes designed only, 
sometimes both designed and engraved, by 
him. Two are in the British Museum: 
Henry and Emma, “J. Slater del. and 
sculp.” 1789; and Archery, “designed by 
J, Slater, engraved by J. Heath. Pubd. 
March 23, 1789 by the Proprietor Jh. 
Slater, no: 11 Kennington Row, Lambeth.” 
There are also, in the album compiled by 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. John Slater, in 
addition to various sketches in sepia, pencil 
and crayon, four other prints: Driving to 
Pasture, 1789; Poachers; and engravings of 
a milking scene and of a woman shooting 
deer with bow and arrow, from both of 
Which the titles have been cut off. There 
are two miniature copies of heads by 
Romney; one of these, of which there is a 
photograph in the library of the V. and A. 
Museum, is described as “‘ Miranda, from a 
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head by Romney, 1790”; this, according to 
the catalogue of the Miniature Exhibition 
held at South Kensington Museum 1865, is 
by “J. W. Slater.” The other, of a head of 
Lady Hamilton, dated 1795, was sold in 
London about 1925 (Basil Long: British 
Miniaturists). These are probably both by 
the elder Joseph, as in 1790 his son Joseph 
would have been only about eleven years 
old and Isaac Wane Slater not more than 
six. 

Joseph Slater’s eldest son, Joseph Slater 
the younger was born about 1779. He 
married Catherine, daughter of the Rev. 
James Bean, Librarian of the British 
Museum, by whom he had one surviving 
son, also Joseph (born 1809; died unmarried 
1854). He died in 1837 and is buried at 
Hove. 

He began his career as a portrait painter 
in Spur Street, Leicester Square, and from 
that address exhibited his first picture at 
the Royal Academy—portraits of two young 
ladies—in 1803. From that time onward 
until 1833, with the exception of the years 
1822 to 1828 and the year 1830, he exhibited 
portraits regularly at the R.A. He was in 
Charlotte Street from 1806 to 1810, and after 
that date for most of his life he lived in 
Newman Street. He was limner to the 
Grillion Club, and there is in the British 
Museum, under this heading, a “ Collection 
of Portraits, consisting of Nobility and 
Gentry, from the Drawings by Josh. Slater 
and George Richmond.” There is in addi- 
tion a picture of Sir Walter Scott (engraved 
by R. W. Sievier) 1821, and one of Prince 
Gustave and Princess Anna of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach. 

Numerous portraits by Joseph Slater were 
“drawn on Stone,” mostly by his brother, 
Isaac Wane Slater; some of these are in the 
V. and A. Museum; another is of the 
beautiful Lady Ellenborough, who was later 
to amaze Society by marrying an Arab 
Sheikh and going to live in the, desert near 
Damascus. The British Museum collection 
contains also four original drawings by him; 
one of two young girls, 1807; one of a man, 
1808; another of a lady, said to be Maria 
Edgeworth; and the fourth of his wife, done 
at Bath in 1814. There are two portraits by 
him in the National Portrait Gallery— 
Admiral Lord Gambier, 1813 (which may 
be the one exhibited in the R.A. that year) 
and Edward Irving, founder of the “ Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church,” undated. His 
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picture of his brother Isaac Wane Slater, 
drawn in 1820, has already been referred 
to, and there are two others in existence; he 
also exhibited a portrait of himself in the 
R.A. in 1808. He worked principally in 
pencil, crayons, and water colour. 

Isaac Wane Slater, second son of the elder 
Joseph, was born in 1784 or 5 and married 
Anne Holdsworth. He died in 1836, with- 
out issue, and is buried at Kensal Green. 

He began to exhibit miniatures at the 
Royal Academy in 1806 and continued to 
do so until the year of his death. His 
address is first given as Greek Street; later 
he lived in Frith Street, Great Russell Street, 
Berners Street, Great Titchfield Street, Char- 
lotte Street, Newman Street, again Berners 
Street and finally, for the last two or three 
years of his life, he returned to Newman 
Street. In 1818 he, as well as his brother 
Joseph, appears among the “ principal liv- 
ing artists residing or practising in the 
“ Metropolis” (Annals of the Fine Arts). 
In 1805 he painted a miniature of Mrs. 
Freeman and in 1811 one of the Hon Mrs. 
Phipps. Both of these are in the V. and A. 
Museum, and the latter is reproduced in 
Portrait Miniatures, Victoria and Albert 
Museum 1948. A portrait of himself is 
mentioned under his name in the R.A. cata- 
logue of 1808. About 1827 he painted a 
pretty miniature of three of the daughters 
of his brother John Slater, Adela, Carrissima 
Matilda and Henrietta, and one or two other 
works of his are mentioned in Basil Long’s 
British Miniaturists. He appears generally 
to have signed his miniatures, and the 
address and date are sometimes added. 
Isaac Slater collaborated with his brother 
Joseph in many of his lithograph portraits 
and there is also an engraving by him in 
the British Museum—Cupid in Disgrace, 
“J. W. S. lith.”, printed by C. Hull- 
mandel. 

John Slater, third son of the elder 
Joseph, was born in 1786. He died in 1835 
leaving two sons and six daughters, and he 
and his wife are buried at Kensal Green. 
He married in 1808, at Chiswick, his cousin 
Elizabeth Slater, who later became a writer 
of educational works. Her Sententiae 


Chronologicae was much used in schools 
from the eighteen-thirties onwards and was 
reprinted as lately as 1902; it provides an 
ingenious way of memorising the most 
en dates in the world’s history. Mrs. 

ater 


compiled an album containing 
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pally by the two Josephs; its notes also, have 
provided a certain amount of information, 

Little is known of John Slater as a painter, 
He exhibited at the Royal Academy under 
the name of “J. Slater, jun.” on four occa- 
sions; in 1808, miniatures “of a gentleman 
and a young lady”; in 1810 and 1811, por. 
traits of a lady; and in 1818, “a study.” 
In 1808 and 1810 his address is the same as 
his brother Joseph’s, 17 Charlotte Street. In 
1811 it is given as no. 77, and his wife men- 
tions that in that same year, at his painting 
rooms in Charlotte Street, he did a minia- 
ture of her—a good likeness, though “ the 
touch is timid.” By 1818 he had moved to 
Upper Cumming Street, Pentonville; later 
the family lived in Hall Place, St. John’s 
Wood. One or two of John Slater’s water. 
colours of flowers and a study of a woman’s 
head still exist. John Engleheart painted a 
miniature of him, which, according to Mrs, 
Slater, Engleheart ‘“‘ considered to be the best 
picture he had ever painted.” 

There is much confusion in all the refer- 
ence books as‘to the identity of the four 
Slaters. They all used the initial “J,” since 
Isaac Wane Slater, too, often signs himself 
“J. W. Slater” and his name appears thus 
in the R.A. catalogues up to 1833 (with the 
single exception of the year 1821) and on 
many of his engravings. Algernon Graves, 
in a note in Royal Academy Exhibitors 
1769-1904, states that in the early catalogues 
the letters “J” and “I” are often indis- 
criminately used, so that it is impossible to 
classify them properly. Joseph _ the 
younger seems never to have used his full 
name; he appears as “J. Slater” and “ Josh 
Slater” and, apparently from this circum- 
stance, Algernon Graves has created a 
“Josiah Slater.” He further created a 
“Josiah Slater, jun.”; this, of course, is 
derived from “ J. Slater, jun.”, actually John, 
who in 1808 and 1810 used his brother 
Joseph’s address. The only son of Joseph 
the younger was not an artist and was in any 
case not born till the year after “J. Slater, 
jun.” first exhibited at the Academy. _ 

Basil Long (British Miniaturists) credits 
“Josiah” with the works of Joseph the 
younger, but admits that Josiah and Joseph 
have probably been confused. He also says 
that there appear to have been two minia- 
turists of the name of J. W. Slater, one of 
whom worked at Dublin about 1770 (this is, 
of course, actually Joseph Slater, the elder), 


sketches of and by the Slater family, pringj 
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while the other exhibited at the R.A. from 
1806 to 1831; but he further admits that the 
latter has probably been confused with 
Isaac Wane Slater (I. W. Slater in later R.A. 
catalogues). Foster’s Dictionary of Painters 
of Miniatures correctly differentiates 
between Joseph Slater (the younger) and 
J. W. Slater, but, confusing the latter with 
his father, states that he went early in life to 
Dublin. Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers and Redgrave’s Dictionary of 
Artists, under the name of J. W. Slater, give 
short notes which should apply to Joseph 
the elder. There is, finally, a slight confu- 
sion in Laurence Binyon’s statement, in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Drawings by 
British Artists, that Joseph Slater, who 
worked about 1806 to 1833, had a son J. 
Slater who also exhibited portraits during 
the early part of the century; this is, no 
doubt, again John, who appears as “J. 
Slater, jun.” in the R.A. catalogues. 

In the British Museum there is an en- 
graving of a portrait of George Webbe, 
Bishop of Limerick. It is by a Thomas 
Slater who worked about 1670, but there is 
no known connection between him and the 
family of Joseph Slater. Another painter, 
Francesco Sleter, who anglicized his name 
to Slater, was a Venetian, who did decora- 
tions at Mereworth and Stowe; Bryan and 
Redgrave confuse his identity by calling 
him “Joseph.” His work at Stowe was in 
the Temple of Venus, which is referred to 
in A Dialogue containing a Description of 
the Gardens of the Right Honourable the 
Lord Viscount Cobham at Stow, etc. as a 
“Place adorned with everything capable of 
suggesting the loosest ideas.” Slater’s paint- 
ing is described as giving the place “ quite a 


Cyprian air. Douctas Davipson. 
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ENIGMA VARIATIONS: THREE 
POSTCRIPTS (see cxciv. 96, 195) 
1. Dr. Pope 


I AM now in the happy position of being 

able to announce the establishment of 
Dr. Pope as a real person outside the pages 
of Peacock. 

No. 252 (May 18-25, 1817) of the “ Wind- 
sor and Eton Express and General 
Advertiser” contains two columns, headed 
“Windsor and Eton Auxiliary Bible 
Society,” which give a detailed report of 
the meeting held in the Town Hall of 
Windsor on Tuesday, May 20, 1817 to form 
a local branch of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Among those who spoke 
was “ Dr. Pope,” described as “one of the 
Provisional Committee ” : 

“He avowed himself an advocate and 

a member of the Bible Society, convinced 
that its support would afford the evidence 
of peace in our own hearts. He respected 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, but did not regard it as ade- 
quate to spread glad tidings of salvation. 
He noticed the good effects of this Society 
in uniting men of different persuasions. 
He called upon the females present to 
support the Institution, noticing their 
great influence upon the moral temper of 
mankind; and concluded a very impres- 
sive address, by recommending the daily 
family persual of the Scriptures.” 


Other speakers were the Vicar and Curate 
of Staines, where, it is revealed, a similar 
branch already existed. 

A third column announces the establish- 
ment of the branch and gives the name of 
“Dr. Pope” as a member of the committee. 
The issue of the following week contains a 
list of the subscribers which shows that 
“Dr. Pope” donated one guinea and was 
to subscribe that amount annually. 

This first meeting had been adjourned “ to 
the last Tuesday in May, 1818”; and no. 305 
(May 24-31, 1818) prints a report of the 
first-anniversary meeting of the new Society, 
among those quoted as present being 
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“Dr. Pope of Staines,” who was “ added to 
the number of former Vice-Presidents.” 

No. 348 (March 21-28, 1819) has a front- 
page notice of the “ Uxbridge and Neigh- 
bourhood” Auxiliary Bible Society 
(founded Oct. 26, 1810) with “ Dr. Pope” 
among its vice-presidents. Similar items 
in nos. 402 and 505 show that he was still a 
vice president in 1820 and 1822. There does 
not seem to have been a notice for 1821. 

Nos. 356 (May 16-23, 1819), 411 (May 28- 
June 4, 1820) and 463 (May 27-June 3, 1821) 
contain brief announcements of the second, 
third and fourth anniversary meetings of the 
Windsor and Eton A.B.S., and all name Dr. 
Pope (we may now drop the inverted 
commas) among its vice-presidents. No. 
413 prints what is, as far as I can see at the 
moment, the last report of these annual 
meetings: it quotes Dr. Pope as replying on 
behalf of the vice-presidents, thanking the 
treasurer for his work and moving his re- 
election. 

I am still trying to find further informa- 
tion about this obviously excellent old 
friend of Shelley, but both the Home 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the Secretary of the present 
Windsor and Eton A.B.S. have so far been 
unable to find any reference to him in their 
records. 


2. Shelley 

Shelley himself is not even mentioned in 
the “Windsor and Eton Express and 
General Advertiser” until no. 462 (1821), 
when a long denunciation by “O.N.” of 
“Queen Mab” is printed. (It will be 
remembered that the poem had just been 
piratically published.) 

For the most part the invective follows 
the familiar contemporary line and is of no 
new interest; but ‘towards the end come these 
exciting sentences: 

“We recollect the author of ‘ Queen 
Mab,’ a boy at Eton, from which school 
he was disgracefully sent away; he is well 
remembered there as having united the 
two graces of a Bully and a Swindler. He 
has since resided within our sphere of 
observation, and it is sufficient for us to 
bear evidence to his unhappiness, during 
that residence. The inhabitants of—— 
will tell strange tales of a wild-looking 
young man who, after wandering in the 
woods all day, would return to his home 
to rave and tear his hair, and beat his 
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breast, and act the madman in a thousand 

shapes.” 

Can the “Bully” of “O.N.” be that 
Shelley whose name “thundered in the 
cloisters” as his persecutors drove him 
back and back until “a paroxysm of anger” 
sent them fleeing? And Shelley a 
“ Swindler,” Shelley the man let alone 
Shelley the boy? 

And were these “ inhabitants” citzens of 
Windsor or of Marlow? “O.N.”’s recol- 
lections of Shelley at Eton would suggest 
that they were of Windsor and that their 
“ strange tales ” would be of the “‘ wild-look- 
ing young man” who resided in Windsor at 
the end of 1813 and the beginning of 1814, 
But we shall never know now to which 
period of Shelley’s life he was referring 
(Bishopsgate, Windsor or Marlow). All the 
same, and in spite of the fact that his unkind 
observations are part of a denunciation of 
“Queen Mab,” “O.N.” has the distinction 
of being the only citizen of either Windsor 
or Marlow (I omit Peacock of course) 
whose contemporary, personal opinion of 
Shelley is now on record as having been 
given public distribution. 

Eight issues later (no. 470) the “ Windsor 
and Eton Express and General Advertiser” 
announces in a short paragraph on the back 
page that “ Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelley” has 
written to England (it was to the editor of 
“The Examiner ”) disclaiming responsibility 
for the publication of “‘ Queen Mab.” 

The only other reference to Shelley I 
have been able to find (his death passed un- 
noticed) comes in a short paragraph in no. 
495 (January, 1822) which is part of the 
regular feature, “‘ Court, Fashionables Etc”: 

“Lord Byron has got a new literary 
coadjutor in Mr. Leigh Hunt, whom he 
has invited to reside with him in Pisa: it 
is stated that the ‘Tria juncta in uno, 

Byron, Shelley, and Hunt, are to write 

some sort of periodical work, and send it 

to console their native land for their own 
absence.” 


Byron is frequently mentioned in this 
feature, and the appearance of Hunt and 
Shelley must be attributed either to associa- 
tion with a peer or to the editor’s decision 
that they could at least be reckoned among 
the “ Etc.” 


3. The Theatre Royal in Windsor 
This theatre was first built in the High 
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Street in 1768, and rebuilt in 1793. Its 
freehold was bought in 1807 by a group of 
Protestant Dissenters, and when in 1813 the 
ease expired it was converted into a chapel. 
The new Theatre Royal was built in Thames 


t. 
Ti rvertisements of its productions in 1821 
quote a “ Mr. Cook ” (or “ Cooke”) among 
the actors. Had he by then at least six 
years’ experience of Windsor audiences? 


Windsor Noe. SCOTT. 


WOMEN CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 


IN all innocence the solemn Times, on 
October 2, 1933, stirred up a tempest in 
a teapot when, after mourning the in- 
evitable passing of the chimney-sweeper 
who would soon be only a ghostly memory, 
along with the shades of the muffin man, 
the cat’s meat man and the crossing- 
sweepers, it gravely declared in parentheses 2 
“we have yet to hear of women sweeps. 
After reading these eight words, a few in- 
dignant men and women from various 
quarters of England dashed to their desks 
and penned letters to the Editor in which 
they described women chimney-sweepers 
whom they knew personally, or about whom 
they had heard. From these letters and 
from dusty records, it appears that women 
in England had for two centuries been 
carrying on the trade of chimney-sweeping, 
usually associated in the public’s mind with 
men in stove-pipe hats and boys laden with 
brushes, scrapers and soot-bags. ; 
Apparently the first woman chimney- 
sweeper of whom there is any record was 
Jeane Tempell, who followed the calling “ at 
the signe of the Woman Chimbley Sweper 
in Nuters Street, near the Watch House in 
Holborn,” as her trade card, made from an 
early eighteenth century woodcut, testifies. 
Jeane is depicted above the notice as a 
woman, enveloped in voluminous skirts that 
could not possibly accompany her up a flue. 
With her hands folded placidly over her 
stomach and her eyes looking straight 
ahead, she is oblivious to the shouts of two 
climbing-boys who are trying to direct her 
attention, for business reasons probably, to 
a blazing chimney in a row of houses be- 
hind her. We may expect that she will soon 
be turning around to direct the efforts of the 
boys in extinguishing the flames with their 
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dampened brushes. Jeane herself evidently 
did not do any flue climbing.’ 

As women chimney-sweepers did not 
appear to be oftentimes less callous in treat- 
ing their apprentices than men, they were 
subjected to the same penalties and restric- 
tions in the Act of 1788,? which regulated 
the trade of chimney-sweeping, as their male 
counterparts. In 1818 Chimney-sweeper 
William Cooper testified that he had known 
a boy who had died in a flue at Temple 
Bar: “the boy was lost through a woman 
forcing him up, it was his Mistress * The 
Times, on March 4, 1840, reported that 
Joseph Simpson, while still in petticoats, 
was forced by his mother, a chimney- 
sweeper, to climb flues. After she died, 
another woman sweep, Mrs. Newstead, 
forced him to continue sweeping flues until 
a bad fall in 1831 so crippled him that he 
was worthless as a climbing-boy. His mis- 
tress cast him off, and he died in the work- 
house nine years later. 

There are records of kind-hearted women 
sweeps. Jonathan Snow, inventor of a 
machine to clean flues without the need of 
using boys, told a committee of the House 
of Commons in 1817 that a woman sweep 
was manipulating a machine in the flues of 
Dulwich College and thereby avoiding the 
necessity of turning little boys into human 
brushes.‘ “ Matty Sweep,” who wielded the 
brush and scraper in the early part of the 
nineteenth century in a West Riding village 
which boasted that it had “a parson with- 
out pride, an honest lawyer, and a female 
chimney sweep,” only sent her apprentices 
up the parts of the flues that were too 
narrow for her passage. She kept up a clean 
cottage with large tubs of water in a roomy 
scullery where the boys washed each day 
after their work. “ Matty” carried the lads 
on her back from the threshold to the 


* An illustration, with description, of the trade 
card, which is in the British Musuem, may be 
found in The Times of October 5, 1933. 

* Act. of 28 Geo. Ill, c. 48. 

* Minutes of Evidence Taken Before the Lords 
Committees, To Whom Was Referred the Bill, 
Intituled, ‘‘ An Act for the better Regulation of 
Chimney Sweepers and Their Apprentices; and for 
preventing the Employment of Boys in climbing 
Chimneys,” 18 March 1818, p. 6. 

*Report of the Committee on Employment of 
Boys in Sweeping of Chimnies; Together with the 
Minutes of the Evidence Taken before the Com- 
mittee, and an Appendix, 25 February 1818, p. 28. 
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scullery so that they would not dirty her 
spotless kitchen floor.* 

Although Henry Mayhew noted in his 
encyclopaedic work: 

I am informed by persons in the trade 
that the ‘females’ here mentioned as 
chimney-sweepers ... must be such 
widows or daughters of sweeps . . . as 
may have succeeded to their businesses, 
for that no women work at such trades; 
excepting, perhaps, in the management 
and care of the soot, in assisting to empty 
and fill the bags,®° 


there probably were other women sweeps 
than “ Matty” who climbed flues or who 
operated machines when the act of 1840, 
prohibiting the employment of climbing- 
boys, went into effect. Records show that 
between 1824 and 1833, eleven women 
chimney-sweepers were listed in the metro- 
politan police offices as having apprentices, 
legally indentured; and probably there were 
others who swept flues without the aid of 
boys.” Quoting the Census of 1841, Mayhew 
gave the number of women sweeps of twenty 
years and upwards as forty-four in London,* 
a considerable increase in eight years. How- 
ever, some of these women may not have 
done more than help with the soot. 

The code of chivalry does not seem to 
have played a part in the relationships be- 
tween male and female chimney-sweepers. 
An incident is reported of how about 1838 
litigious Angelina Matilda Colebrook, “a 
lady sweep in her own right,” hailed -into 
court Adolphus Frederick Buster to show 
cause why he upset her in the gutter. 
Chimney-sweeper Buster explained his dis- 
like for his fellow tradesman as follows: 


“‘She’s kvite velcome to foller our per- 
fession, ’cause nobody votsomever wants 
to hinder her . . . but vot I looks at is this 
here, ’at arter a man’s been in the night 
and chimbly verk seven an’ forty year, 
and has got his wife’s belly and nine 
blessed young babbies’ bellies to fill every 
day, ’at a hooman, who can’t know not 
nuffin of our science, ‘cause she arn’t 
been in it more ’an twenty year, at fur- 
dest, should go for to take the werry 


* The Times, October 4, 1933. 

*Henry Mayhew, London Labour and the 
London Poor, 3 vols. in one, London, 1851, II, 162. 

*™“ Chimney Sweepers Apprentices,” Accounts 
and Papers, 1834, LI, 47. 

* Mayhew, op. cit. 


wittles out of my blessed babbies poor 

hinnocent mouths, and come and set up 

a ‘hopposition’ right under my w 

nose—(wiping his eyes)—it’s a_ blessed 

out-an’-out, hart-breaking consarn . . , | 
vos first in the street, and if that ’ere don't 
give a man a legal right to perwent ‘ hop- 
position’ vy vot’s all the jaw about the 

“majesty of the peoples’ liberties’ 

worth? ””° 
It would seem that perhaps the woman 
chimney-sweeper was doing a better business 
than the male, hence his rancour. 

As the Victorian era drew to a close, 
woman chimney-sweepers seem to lose the 
quirks and peculiarities that make those of 
the earlier period colourful. To be sure, 
there was the woman sweep of Barton-on- 
Humber who in the 1880's terrorized the 
village children as she peered at them in 
black face from under her nodding lilac sun- 
bonnet. Her only ambition, happily realized, 
was to die in clean clothes.’® There was 
also the woman sweep in South Shropshire 
who carried on the family trade of sweeping 
when her brothers left for war and dressed 
for her work in man’s attire. She acquired 
the knack of balancing her poles and 
brushes on one shoulder as she cycled along 
the roads.'? But the Birmingham widow who 
won the title of “Clean Sweep” and was 
known for her efficient, prompt, thorough, 
and courteous services’? and the Warwick- 
shire woman sweep, pictured in the Daily 
Sketch as standing with her machine on a 
roop-top,’* are unromantic and drab. 

Women chimney-sweepers were doing 
business as late as 1939; they are still clean- 
ing flues; but with so many women wearing 
men’s working clothes, they do not often 
attract the public’s attention by their sooty 
garb. Furthermore, with the conscription 
of women for work considered as belonging 
to male operatives only, a woman sweep is 
no more noteworthy than a woman mechanic 
or egineer. The Times may eventually note 
the death of the last male chimney-sweeper 
before it records the passing of the last 
female chimney-sweeper. 


GEORGE L. PHILLIPS. 


* Paul Pry [J. Poole] Oddities of London Life, 2 
vols., London, R. Bentley, 1838, I, 289-292. 

** The Times, October 6, 1933. 

 Ibid., October 18, 1933. 

"8 Tbid., October 7, 1933. 

* February 2, 1939. 
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Queries 








FARQUHAR AND A DUTCH LAW.— 
In a letter dated ‘Leyders, October 
the 15th, 1700,’ Farquhar writes: 

‘The Dutch, Sir, . . . have a law, that 
whatever Merchant in any part of Europe, 
who has had any considerable Traffic with 
his country, whose Honesty is apparent by 
his former Accounts, and can prove by 
sufficient Testimony, that his losses and mis- 
fortunes are not chargeable upon his Ignor- 
ance nor Extravagance, but purely those 
of unfortunate Chance, above the reach of 
humane Prevention, that then such a Mer- 
chant may repair to them, have the Freedom 
of any sea port in the State; have a supply of 
whatever Money he’s willing to take up 
out of the Publick Revenue upon the bare 
Security of his Industry and Integrity; and 
all this upon the Current Interest, which is 
seldom above Four per cent. 

What law is Farquhar referring to? Can 


any reader tell me? J. HAMARD. 


putcH TILES.— In the fifteenth century 

large quantities of tiles were brought 
to England by Dutch merchants, mostly to 
Great Yarmouth, Hull, Boston and Lynn. 
Thus: 


Yarmouth (1448): 7,000 paving tiles 


(1475): 2,000 
(1476): 2,000 
Hull (1465): 16,000 wall tiles, 2,500 
paving tiles 
(1471): 20,000 wall tiles, 7,000 
paving tiles 
Lynn (1490): 6,000 Zeeland tiles 


A craftsman in Great Yarmouth told me 
that before the War he had seen old 
coloured tiles in some houses, which were 
destroyed. 

I need to know what kind of tiles were 
brought to England by the Dutch. 

Can any reader tell me whether painted 
Dutch tiles made before 1500 are still to be 
found in England, and where? 


N. J. M. KERLING. 


X AND PITT.—I wish to trace the 
original wording of a comment made 
by Fox upon the appearance of Pitt. Some- 
one, possibly Mrs. Armistead (cxciv. 219), 
who later became Mrs. Fox, had remarked 
what an ugly man Pitt was. Fox generously 
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replied that when one saw Pitt speaking he 
looked far from ugly. I have been unable 
to trace the exact words of the original 
statement and Fox’s rejoinder, and I shall 
be most grateful to any of your readers who 
can refer me to the source of this story, 
giving the exact words. R. A. BELL. 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER NUGENT.—Can 
anyone supply father’s name and par- 
ticulars of the above? His daughter 
married Edmund Burke, and he is said to 
have been one of the founders of the 
original Literary Club, I have failed to 
trace his pedigree. LM.C. 


, QATIRE IN THE EARLY ENGLISH 

DRAMA,’ by E. M. Campbell 
(Columbus, Ohio, in 1914)—This book 
appears not to be in the B.M., nor in 
Bodley, nor in the University Library, at 
Cambridge, nor in the Rylands and other 
Manchester Libraries, nor in the London 
Library. The Central Catalogue of Public 
libraries, College Libraries in Cambridge, 
and the Ohio State University also are with- 
out copies. 

I need to see the book in connection with 
some literary research on which I am at 
present engaged, and if any readers could 
sell or lend me a copy, or refer me to some 
institution where I could consult the book, 
I would be very grateful indeed. 


J. D. PeTer. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD.—I am 

writing a biography of Mary Russell 
Mitford, and I am trying to trace two por- 
traits of her by Albin Roberts Burt. 

One of these, which has been engraved, 
was 12in. x 10in. and the other was a 
miniature. They were painted, I believe, 
somewhere about 1830. Both these por- 
traits were, until a few years ago, the 
property of the late Oscar White; and I have 
been informed by one of his relatives that 
he gave the larger to the National Portrait 
Gallery. This, however, is not so, but he 
may have presented it to another gallery. 
The miniature was, I believe, sent to a Red 
Cross Sale in Bournemouth during the war. 

I am also anxious to trace a copy of ‘ Our 
Village,’ illustrated by George Baxter and 
published about 1835. This is a very rare 
edition. There is no copy in the British 
Museum, nor in the Victoria and Albert 


Museum. V. G. WATSON. 
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Replies 





GIR HARRY TRELAWNY (cxciv. 163, 

182).—At page 165 Mr. F. H. Amphlett 
Micklewright says “it was about this time 
that Sir Harry . . . married Miss Browne, 
the daughter of a clergyman at Kingstone, 
near Taunton... . 

Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal of Saturday, 
2 May, 1778 records the marriage on the 
previous Tuesday—i.e. 28 April—at King- 
ston, of Sir Harry Trelawney Bt. of Tre- 
lawney. in Cornwall to Ann, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Brown of Kingston. 

G.E.C. Complete Baronetage ii. 45 gives 
the date of the marriage as 28 February 
1778. Since the Bristol paper of 2 May 
announced the marriage, it would seem 
likely that 28 April was the correct date. 

Incidentally G.E.C. says that Sir Harry’s 
son, Sir William Lewis Salusbury-Tre- 
lawny was born at Runcorn in Cheshire on 
4 July 1781. Did Sir Harry hold a curacy 
there? The career of Lady Trelawny’s 
father, the Rev. James Brown, will be found 
in Alumni Cantabrigienses Pt. ii. Vol. I, 

. 405. She was christened in Bristol 
Cathedral on 8 August 1759. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


GIR EDWARD NICHOLAS (1593-1669), 
SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
CHARLES I AND II (cxciv. 193). A sec- 
tion (14th-18th cent.) of the papers of the 
Nicholas family, to which Sir Edward be- 
longed, have been in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, since 1919. They in- 
clude letters addressed to him and docu- 
ments relating to his estates. See R. 
Fawtier, “ Hand-List of Charters, Deeds 
and Similar Documents in... the John 
Rylands Library” (1925), pp. 20sqq. 


F. TAYLor. 


MEDORA LEIGH (cxciv, 194).—The 

play referred to by The Observer was 
Zameo; or, the White Warrior, an operatic 
romance, by Miss Medora Gordon Byron, 
a minor. It was published by J. Duncombe, 
late in 1834, and has a life of the authoress 
signed Jane Briancourt, Sloane Street, 14 
November, 1834. Miss Byron is there 
stated to have been ‘a natural daughter of 
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our noble poet, born at the time when Lord 
Althorp (sic) removed from the Albany,’ 
There is no record of any other play by 
her. Zameo, ‘her first dramatic attempt’ 
is in the British Museum. F. ALGAR. 


(THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND 
A TAIL-LESS HORSE (cxciv, 194), 
—NMr. Vinder should be interested in an item 
in the Daily Mail for 26 April 1949, a 
quotation from its issue of fifty years ago: 
“Bolton cabman” was gaoled for two 
months for stealing false tails, which an 
undertaker tied on to his horses to improve 
their appearance.” A.J. 


ALE OF MEAD.—In answer to an un- 
printed Query by L. M. W., Mead 
Makers Limited write: 

‘The Mead Hall referred to in The Times 
of 15th March, 1949, is the Hall of the Guild 
of Meadmakers, whose full title is the Com- 
pany of Meadmakers of the Craft or 
Mystery of St. Bartholomew, which is 
located at Gulval, one of the most South 
Westerly parishes of England. It is a hall 
built of granite with stained glass windows, 
panelled walls, open fireplace, a high table 
with the seats of the Court of the Company, 
and above these seats the banners of arms of 
each member of the Court, and off the 
Mead Hall itself there are its adjacent 
premises, which are a buttery, cloakrooms, 
kitchens, inner court, cloister, water garden, 
bee garden, and three water gates to the 
tiny river Trevailer, and a private causeway 
along the Trevailer from these water gates. 

‘In order that the Mead Hall should be 
properly used and made available to the 
public at its Sign, that of the Sable Fleur-de- 
Lys, a restaurant has been established to 
serve mediaeval or as near as mediaeval 
dishes as possible, and such as are appro- 
priate to each type of mead which will be 
served with the meal. 

* Mead has not been made on a large scale 
in Britain since the end of the Reformation, 
although in a degenerate form and in very 
small quantities it has been made by bee- 
keepers until the present time. : 

‘In answer to the further enquiry, I think 
we are right in saying that never before have 
premises been licensed in England for the 
exclusive sale of Meads and Metheglins.’ 
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SHAKESPEARES KING LEAR: A 
Critical Edition. By George Ian Duthie. 
Basil Blackwell: Oxford. 25s. 


D® DUTHIE accepts Daniel’s theory that 

the Folio text was printed from a 
Quarto corrected from playhouse MS, pos- 
sibly the prompt-book in use by the King’s 
Men. The larger omissions in F look like 
cuts for performance and F has significant 
agreements with readings in the uncorrected 
Qformes. On this hypothesis—and in spite 
of the Cambridge editors and Miss Doran 
the case seems incontestably made out—F 
has a pedigree going back to a transcript of 
first-class authority; so that where F and Q 
disagree, an editor who adopts Q may be 
disagreeing with Shakespeare. 

Dr. Duthie, believing that Q is a reported 
text, and after a close study of the three 
systems of shorthand available in 1608, dis- 
misses the theory that it is a stenographical 
report from performance. We await his 
promised work on Elizabethan shorthands: 
meanwhile he insists on the impossibility of 
achieving Q’s standard of fullness and 
accuracy even by Willis’s system—the least 
cumbersome. Nor does he accept the sug- 
gested reconstruction of the play from the 
memory of one actor or a small group: there 
is no noticeable superiority of one part 
(like the Host’s in the Merry Wives Q) over 
the rest. Instead, he would account for Q’s 
inversions, anticipations, recollections, in- 
trusive ejaculations, metrical errors and so 
on (mistakes such as actors might habitually 
make in the theatre) by suggesting a 
memorial reconstruction by the whole com- 
pany. This is worked out in detail; and the 
cumulative effect of the evidence is 
formidable. 

It follows that Dr. Duthie’s recension 
adopts F as copy-text, with Q constantly at 
hand. Corruption in F is always possible. 
The F emender of Q may in places be rely- 
ing On memory instead of consulting the 
prompt-book or transcript. Later, there are 
the F compositors to reckon with. Again, 
there are 300 undoubtedly Shakespearian 
lines in Q omitted in F. Hence a text based 
on F must be in a measure eclectic. Q must 
.be on the desk and its reading accepted 
when superior to F, even when F is not 
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manifestly corrupt. Here Kirschbaum and 
Duthie are in agreement; but it is interest- 
ing to observe that Dr. Duthie is less hypno- 
tized by F’s claims and uses Q more 
liberally. 


THE BURIED SELF. By Isobel Mac- 
donald. A background to the Poems of 
Matthew - Arnold 1848-1851. London: 
Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 


ARNOLD: STOIC INFLUENCES AND 
EARLY POETRY. By Evelyn Alice 
Hanley. A chapter from ‘ Stoicism in 
Major English Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century.” New York University. 

O-AND-A-HALF Arnoldians agreed 

that Miss Macdonald’s was the wrong 
kind of book, but the first of them is always 
uneasy when others agree with him, and he 
forced himself to read the book, and now 
reports that it was well worth writing and 
reading. 

“The wrong kind of book” because it 
uses the method of a novel, and is con- 
cerned with Arnold’s supposed love-affair in 
1848 with a French girl in Switzerland, and 
goes on to his love-affair with his future 
wife. 

No one was ever more domestically 
happy than Arnold: his letters are full of 
his wife and children, so what point is there 
in going back to a problematic abortive 
love-affair? Problematic, because there is 
no other evidence for the actual existence 
of “ Marguerite” than one sentence in a 
letter to Clough: “ To-morrow I repass the 
Gemmi and get to Thun: linger one day 
at the Hétel Bellevue for the sake of the blue 
eyes of one of its inmates, and then proceed 
by slow stages down the Rhine.” The girl 
at Thun had blue eyes; Marguerite in the 
poems has blue eyes. So there you have the 
material for another novel with the Hardy 
title. 

But Arnold is always worth fresh study, 
and Miss Macdonald’s is a serious book. 
When she invents, a note tells us that she is 
inventing; but beyond inventing, she 
imagines, and reveals one’s own light phrase, 
“a love-affair with a French girl” as un- 
imaginative. 

One’s own Arnold is the mature author of 
the mature poetry and prose, but he includes 
the immature man who had suffered. One 
may be left doubtful of Miss Macdonald’s 
explanation of the “ Marguerite” poems, 
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but is left quite certain of the worth of her 
discussion of Matthew Arnold. 

Stoicism I take to be the making the best 
of an unaccommodating world, of an un- 
flattering creed. Miss Macdonald argues 
like a Catholic, and acutely, against the in- 
tellectual base of Arnold’s creed. Miss 
Hanley is concerned with the temper which, 
in Arnold and his teachers, accepts that 
creed. 


ROLLO, DUKE OF NORMANDY; OR, 
THE BLOODY BROTHER. A 
TRAGEDY,.,,. Attributed to John Fletcher, 
George Chapman, Ben Jonson, and Philip 
Massinger [in collaboration]. Edited by 
J. D. Jump. University Press of Liver- 
pool. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 15s. 


THIS is a learned edition, and the price 

may unfortunately confine it to 
students, but otherwise this is a play to be 
enjoyed, and an edition to be found helpful. 
It can be enjoyed as a play, as Mr. Jump 
rather grudgingly admits. To his remark 
that “as a melodrama... the play has 
considerable merits” he appends a foot- 
note: “The best corrective to exaggerated 
estimates of the play’s merits is T. Rymer’s 
criticism of it in Tragedies of The Last Age 
(1678).” We shall wait for Thomas Rymer’s 
criticism till it comes our way, in the mean- 
time remarking that the play may be enjoyed 
as verse, or, rather, enjoyed for its four 
kinds of versification. When Mr. Jump’s 
title-page names Chapman and Jonson and 
Massinger, he means that he accepts the 
attribution of part of the play to them 
along with Fletcher, whose name stands 
alone on the original title-page. Other 
critics make other attributions: Mr. Jump’s 
notes are largely concerned to support his 
attributions, and we acquiesce. The four 
versifications are sharply distinct. Fletcher’s 
verse is so loose that one resents that Mr. 
Jump should say nothing better of Mas- 
singer’s than that, thanks to him, the play 
contains some excellent rhetoric. Excellent 
verse, we should say. “Best of all,” Mr. 
Jump goes on, “the comedy of the play is 
not unworthy even of the two leading comic 
dramatists of its time; the Astrology scene in 
particular, is written with a robust satirical 
humour which irresistibly recalls Ben 
Jonson’s greatest works.” That is, we 
agree, excellent, but, till Thomas Rymer 
corrects us, we shall be content to think 
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OLD CHURCHES AND MODER 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. By Alban D, 
Caroe. (223 pp. 24 plates. 29 Dra 
ings.) Oxford University Press. 185, 
EVERY parson should have a copy il 
this book, and he should take carey 

lend it to each member of his Pa 
Church Council. 
or having a responsibility for the care ¢ 


old buildings should read it too, for i 


philosophy and its practical advice 
applicable not to churches alone. 


W. D. Caroe was well known as § 


ecclesiastical architect who was responsil 
for much church restoration work. A. D.] 
Caroe, following in his father’s footste 
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however inevitably unequal, “ t 


- Anyone else interested j 


has unselfishly set down the experience @ 


two generations so as to make it avai 


to all, but the layman should not ventur 
far in putting these teachings into practic 


without 
advice. 

There is a certain humility ncaa 
those who undertake the care of 


seeking competent professiong 


o 


churches, humility not only induced by ~ 


achievements of those who designed 
built, but also expressed in an approach t@ 


each problem with a mind free from pre 


conceived ideas for its solution, for no 
are exactly alike. Self-effacement also i 


essential in those who undertake this work, 
There is no room here for the architect with: 


a flamboyant personality and a 
individual style. 


Rs 
\ 


SLU OURIY 


The technique involves) 


the careful maintenance and restoration o 
the original fabric and decorative features 
the handling of alterations and extensions iff 


a manner sympathetic to the original t 
avoiding “reproduction,” and the emple 
ment of modern methods to rectify 
tural weaknesses. 
pounds. 


All this the book em 


Here is one avenue for the expression ¢ 
that love and wisdom demanded of thos 


who profess Christianity—the care of t 
churches which are a manifestation of 
faith and aspirations—and many can j0 
with them who, though not recognizing yi 


the reality which lies beyond the symbol 


can still value this English heritage 


assist in its preservation, in which work 


Mr. Caroe’s book with its clear drawi 
and photographs is a useful guide. 
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